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OMETIMES there comes a culminating hour of hopes 
fulfilled, so great, so deeply felt, that Othello’s feeling 
seems its natural expression. ‘‘ Unknown Fate’’ had 
other comforts still in store for Frémont, but this beauti- 
ful Los Angeles country was the scene of his first, his 
unalloyed, memories of grand success It ‘inspired 
him then with devotion to California,’’ and when time and 
illness made imperative the remove to a gentle climate 
his heart turned to Los Angeles. 
‘There are no rough breezes blowing 
In that fair land,”’ 






and illness was stayed. 

Often we walked in vain endeavor to retrace once well-known places, 
/ but they were built over with houses of American growth. Even the 
landscape had changed. The noble sycamores and live oak trees along 
the unvexed river had fallen under the American axe, and one had to 
drive far to come upon a familiar object, such as the tall pomegranate 
hedge of Don Benito Wilson, and the San Gabriel Mission church. But 
the everlasting hills were there, and the lovely soft spring-like sunshine, 
though we had left New York in a snow storm and reached here on 
Christmas eve. 

And some few old friends were left, and there were many welcoming 
new ones. Of the past was Godey, the faithful companion of many 
dangers— Godey the light-hearted and fearless, nearly ninety but 
still gay of heart and alert of mind and body and renewing the youth 
of his old Captain with his ‘‘ You remember? And you remember?” 
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And Don Totoy Pico, eighty now, who, hearing his son answer “‘ yes, 
my father is always well; he still catches and saddles his horse every 
morning,’’ looks severely at the son with ‘‘ Y porgue no?’’ Why not 
indeed, in such wholesome conditions and such a climate? Listening to 
the cheery talks I felt the joy of that long-ago time for them. 

** You remember that day we ride over from San Fernando and on the 
Cahuenga plain we see Don Andres Pico and his friends riding to meet 
you? Eh, butthey could ride! And their fine horses dancing, and their 
silver bridles and saddles shining ! and we just in our blue flannels all 
stained with that hard march over the Santa Inez mountains. Well, 
we were good men all the same. 

‘*And Don Andres rides, all alone, to meet you, when you leave us 
and ride to meet him. Then he unbuckles his sword and throws it far 
off—then you unbuckle your sword and throw it away, and just you 
two meet. 

‘*Don Andres rides alongside and holds out his hand. Don Totoy 
by me says ‘he thanks him for giving me my life.’ (Don Totoy lifts a 
look of affection to the General, then gravely nods approval and listens 
again. ) 

‘Then you settle all the whole thing; and after you and Don Andres 
first, we all ride through the Pass and into Los Angeles— FA, Mon 
Dieu’’ cries Godey, who was the true old-time French enthusiast, ‘‘J/on 
Dieu c etait beau ! 

Ninety, and eighty, and seventy grew young as they recalled the 
days of glorious youth. 

Frémont was in exulting youth, only thirty-three, when he had the 
certainty that on the Cahuenga plain he had completed the long hopes 
and great aims of wise men, and secured that ocean frontier ‘‘ that now 
gives us a country from sea to sea—from the Atlantic to the Pacific, on 
the breadth of the temperate zone.”’ 

With the throwing away of the swords, strife ended; and our flag 
went up — never to come down —and the long contest for dominion 
over our continent, between France and England, transferred by France 
to us in selling Louisiana to Jefferson, was now finally decided. Though 
Admiral Sir George Seymour, commanding the Collingwood, haughtily 
notified Commodore Sloat that he had instructed British Consuls and 
through them British interests to consider the condition ‘‘ provisional 
and still open.”’ 

H. M. Suip COLLINGWOOD, 
MONTEREY, 22d. July, 1846. 
(Admiral Seymour to Commodore Sloat, enclosing his instructions to 
Forbes, English Consul: ) 
Instructions to Forbes, from Sir George Seymour, Commanding British 

Squadron : 

ad ° ad ‘*I observe in the proclamation issued on the 7th of 
July, (Sloat’s) ‘that he acquaints the inhabitants that California will 
henceforward be a portion of the United States.’ 

‘*Whatever may be the expectations of that officer, I apprehend he 
would not be warranted by the practice or law of nations, nor, I believe, 
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by the Constitution of the United States, to declare that California has 
been annexed to that Republic ; and the tenure under which the forces 
of the U. S. Squadron at present hold this province should therefore be 
regarded as a provisional occupation pending future decisions or the 
issue of the contest between the United States and Mexico; and in that 
light alone it should be regarded by you, until you receive instructions 
from the department under which you act, for your conduct.” 





L.A Eng ¢ JESSIE BENTON FREMONT AT 70 Negative by Maude 


From the bust by John Gutzon Borglum 
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With his large feeling for this public good, Frémont had that inner, 
heart-warming feeling that home would share his pride and joy to the 
roots. For great international events must have roots. They cannot 
“happen ;” and their growth is of logical sequence. With England, 
however slow and interrupted, tenacious always. 

Some day it will be obligatory to teach our young people the history 
of their own nation. 

That high school of Boston historians, Prescott, Motley, Bancroft, 

-has been carried forward and supplemented by Parkman and 
Winsor and others who have individualized our later history, and I trust 
our young people will grow up in knowledge and value of the patient 
wisdom, the taking advantage of opportunities, which finally ended the 
century of contest between France and England, then England and our- 
selves for the Mississippi valley ; and for the later expansion of our 
country westward, and to the Pacific. 

With the purchase of Louisiana, Jefferson, continuing the work of our 
Revolution, used every means to counteract England’s plans. When 
he was President he would not even send to the Senate the treaty 
England wished confirmed for a joint navigation of the Missisippi. It 
was Jefferson who sent Lewis and Clarke to look for—and they found 
the sources of the Columbia. We all know how near we came to war long 
after his time from allowing joint occupation of that river by England. 
‘* When that Lion lies down with the Lamb, it is only after the lamb is 
inside of him.”’ 

In 1824, my father, whose Missouri constituents numbered many 
French and Spanish, as well as American traders to New Mexico and 
on to the Sea of Cortez (as the Gulf of California was then called), was 
anxious to protect them across Mexican territory. He went to visit 
Jefferson at his mountain home in Virginia and inform himself regard- 
ing a peaceable outlet to the Pacific. 

Jefferson had seen to this during his Presidency, and a map was re- 
ferred to—our railways use now much of that old ‘‘ Santa Fé Trail ''— and 
their long talk of future interests was good seed falling on good ground ; 
to bring forth a hundred fold. 

Among powerful, effective forces, now closing in for the last act, was 
the philosophical historian who judged the future by the past as he 
studied the history of nations ; the learned, the honorable, George Ban 
croft; who among many high uses of his ninety useful years actively 
moulded the history of California. 

He had had previous years of intimacy with my father and with 
Mr. Frémont ; but now Mr. Bancroft had come to Washington as Secre- 
tary of the Navy under President Polk, he was in power to give effect- 
ive shape to thought. 

It was my happy right as well as my great pleasure to be part in the 
councils held over the coming expedition of Frémont (’45-’46) —councils 
where with sure, light touch, past, present and future events were gone 
over — ‘‘ Unknown Fate’’ to be watched for by the light of the past, and 
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all present advantages to be used in shaping the future ; for nothing is 
more true than 


‘BEHIND FATE THERE STANDS A MAN,” 


For it was not Mexico but England we had now to confront for Cali- 


fornia. It was no‘ weak power trying to copy our republic,’’ but our 





Herve Friend. ft GEN. FREMONT IN 1504 


ancient enemy intending to hold the Bay of San Francisco. History 
cannot be understood on detached facts. 

When writing his memoirs the General was again in Washington for 
the conveniences of records. Those of Mr. Bancroft were precious, 
and we were together constantly. There is not place here for all 
that belongs to that wonderfully interesting episode, but Mr. Bancroft 
became so re-awakened to its dramatic interest that he resolved 
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to write a monograph on the taking of California. And in his 87th 
year he made the long travel to Nashville to consult the private papers 
of President Polk ; Mrs. Polk giving him fullest permission to copy and 
use all he needed. Hence the Polk diary,* now in the Lenox library 
of New York, which bought all of Mr. Bancroft’s library and papers. 

Our Oregon question was, in 1845, unsettled and angry ; Mexico was 
preparing for war with us. She owed a huge debt to England, and an 
English protectorate of California, with the Bay of San Francisco as an 
English harbor, would be held as security. To make assurance doubly 
sure, a colonization scheme was accepted by Mexico; nominally re- 
ligious, but to be made up from England’s treasury of fighting material, 
Irishmen ; these, in thousands with their families, were to have a 
grant of the San Joaquin valley from San Gabriel to San Francisco.} 
This and much more was known, officially, and also through ex- 
ceptional information, from London and Mexico City; and this is 
what President Polk had to meet in March, 1845. 

No ‘‘ weak nation trying to copy our Republic,’ but a formidable com- 
bination in which the power of England and the religious zeal of the 
Catholic church had also governing parts. 

To meet this, at once and with the utmost secrecy possible, Bancroft 
sent his orders of June 24, 1845, repeated in August and October, to Com- 
modore Sloat, then commanding our Pacific squadron.} 

Earlier, and with greater silence (because oral instructions could be 
given) Frémont says, ‘‘ In 1845 I was sent out at the head of a third and 
stronger expedition with instructions to foil England by carrying the 
imminent war with Mexico into their territory of California. At the 
fitting moment that territory was seized, and held, by the United States.”’ 
Silence is essential to military success—Mexico had not proclaimed her 
combinations, though we learned them through exceptional channels ; as 
she learned all that could be known or inferredof ours, partly through 
a woman in society, who was employed by the English Legation. 
For the sake of her family, Mr. Buchanan, always kind-natured and 
hating a fuss, made no exposure, but thereafter he opened his own mail; 
and brought all his Mexican correspondence and newspapers to our 
house for reading and translation, as he knew no Spanish. My father 
did, also General Dix of New York, and these two as Chairman and 
member of the Senate Military Committee were necessarily in active 
consultation with the President. In the security of my father’s library 
these Spanish letters would be read to Mr. Buchanan—discussed, and (by 
my sister and myself) translations made of points to be laid before the 
President and Cabinet. In this way I can speak with authority of the 
councils I saw held, and the results hoped for from Mr. Frémont’s 
third expedition. /¢ was all planned—leaving details of time, place 
and circumstance to his own discretion. If possible, he was to be 


* See Atlantic Monthly —August and September, 1895 
+ The agent for this colonization resided all winter with the British Consul in Mexico City, was sent on to 
California as a guest on the British war frigate Juno, and taken away by Sir George Seymour on H. B. M.’s man 


of-war Collingwood 
$ The orders under which Sloat raised our flag, July 7, 1846 
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further directed later. But that might be impossible because of war, 


and the interruption of the only and slow means of travel, involving 


months of time and great personal risk. The home government of 
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“THE PATHFINDER” AT 77 (JUNE, 1890) 
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Mexico sent positive orders to General Castro to drive Frémont out of 
the country ; Frémont having previously asked and obtained his per- 
mission to rest and refresh his party. These orders arrived by the 
brig Hannah, March goth, 1846, and were at once made fully known 
by General Castro to our Consul, Larkin—and Mr. Larkin immediately 
informs and warns Frémont, also writes it to the State department 
officially. 

Castro then made a pretext that his permission did not include the coast 
country ; and Frémont, thinking the time had come, entrenched himself 
on the Gavilan Peak. But judging it premature he left, after some days’ 
waiting, and moved slowly north—where Gillespie overtook him a few 
weeks later with the expected signal. Gillespie came direct from the 
President and Secretary of the Navy, accredited as ‘‘ Special and Con 
fidential agent for California.’ Through Gillespie Frémont obtained all 
needed supplies and money from the Naval officer in command then, 
Captain Montgomery, U. S. S. Portsmouth. 

For six months after our flag was raised there was not, and never had 
been in California, but one officer of the U.S. Army, Frémont. His 
party were American citizens ; self-reliant, experienced mountain men 
‘‘each of us Captain in his own way,’’ as Carson said to me with just 
pride. Now when notified from Washington through Gillespie ‘‘ ¢Ae 
time has come to ACT—DISCREETLY, but act,’’ Frémont asked the aid of 
American immigrants and raised our flag 

Commodore Stockton could not as a Naval officer ‘‘ command ” either 
an army officer or citizens. But as a land force was needed to co-operate 
with the men-of-war along the coast, they all, Frémont and the 
Pioneers, VOLUNTEERED to serve under Stockton; renouncing, for the 
sake of securing California, the dearest right of Americans, independent 
self-control. They laughed at Stockton’s offer to pay them twelve dollars 
amonth. ‘We only want pay for our wagons and teams and guns ; we 
will trust the government.’ And our government dd pay them in that 
way ; paid them all the expenses of their part in taking California 
And interesting reading it makes now to see in those Congressional 
debates who opposed having ‘valueless land’’ om any terms. Only 
fifty years ago! This war debt was less than one million, and fourteen 
millions was the price paid Mexico for California. A/ler'48 and the 
gold discoveries, fancy if fourteen millons would have been accepted. 

It is not a gracious office to overthrow a local story, but really as 
there was not a single soldier or uniform in Frémont’s battalion, ‘* the 
many army buttons and other evidences of a soldier camp’ found some 
miles west of Los Angeles, cannot be held as belonging to his forces. 
He came, direct, into the little town. Was warmly welcomed, and at 
once occupied a large two-story adobe house with a broad gallery all 
around the upper story. The house was not far from the old Spanish 
cathedral — nearly in a line with the hill long called ‘‘ Fort Hill.’"’ The 
battery and earthworks were put by him on the projecting height where 
Mrs. Wills has built her beautiful home — localities identified by General 
Frémont for her soon after our arrival in 1888—and the flag of the 
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Castelar street school is almost where our flag--of fewer stars then, but 
equal power—waved in the sea breeze against the same majestic 
mountain background. 

Trade’s effacing finger has built away the traces of the old head- 
quarters, but it was in line with the battery above on the hill, and 
traces of the earthworks still remained when we came out seven years 
ago. Naturally the battalion was quartered very near. Self-respecting 
men they were, used to good homes and comforts, and the long, rainy 
march over and among the coast mountains had been wet and rough 

‘*T pause to say that only in emergencies which call out the best men, 





Herve Friet Eng SENATOR BENTON F MISSOURI 


Father of Mrs. Fremont, and the first great foreseer and friend of the West (from portrait by Friedrichs, about 1839 
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could any four hundred be collected together among whom would be 
found an equal number of good self-respecting men as were in the 
ranks and among the officers of the companies and of the staff of this 
corps.”’ (Frémont’s Memoirs, p. 595. 

Frémont had had many charges to ‘‘conciliate the people of the 
country,’’ and did so from his own feelings as well as for policy ; 
it had been one of his advantages for this that he needed no in- 
terpreter, for he knew Spanish well, and acting directly with governing 
Californians they came to know and trust him. 

Stockton had issued a proclamation declaring forfeited the lives of in- 
surgents who had broken parole--Don Totoy, captured at Santa Barbara, 





Herve Friend, Eng Photo. by Maude 
MRS. FREMONT’S HOME, WEST 28TH STREET, LOS ANGELES. 


had broken his parole, also; and so by military law forfeited his life. 
But this extreme measure, though decided on by a court martial, and 
bravely accepted by Pico, was set aside by Frémont. Pico’s name was a 
noun of multitude, and this pardon touched many of the most influen- 
tial Californians, and caused the surrender to Frémont rather than to 
Stockton. 

An elderly woman, Dofia Bernarda Ruiz, aunt to the Picos, came to 
thank Frémont for Pico’s life, and offered herself as intermediary with 
Don Andres. Largely to her good sense and clear perception of the in- 
evitable, was due the shaping of that historic treaty of Cahuenga, em- 
bodied in the final settlement of Guadalupe Hidalgo. Which also 
settled Admiral Seymour’s defiant protest. 
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L. A. Eng. Co JESSIE BENTON FREMONT AT 20 
This miniature, painted in Richmond by Dodge, was carried by Kit Carson across 
the plains to Col. Fremont in California 


Los ANGELES, 15th January, 1847. 

(Commodore Stockton reports to the Navy Department. ) 

* - “‘It seems that not being able to negotiate with me, and 
having lost the battlesof the 8th and oth, they met Col. Frémont on the 
12th on his way here, who not knowing what had occurred, entered into 
the capitulation with them which I now send you ; and although I re- 
fused to do it myself, still I have thought it best to approve it. Iam 
glad to say that by this capitulation we have recovered the gun taken by 
the insurgents at the sad defeat of General Kearney at San Pasqual.”’ 


‘* Conciliate the people of the country’ was a direction as congenial 
to Frémont’s nature as it was good policy—‘‘no feud withstands social 
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Many a 
friendship made then 


intercourse.’ 


lasted through life ; and 
I have often been made 
to feel its warm remem- 
bering atmosphere 

And many dances made 
gay the roomy head 
quarters—sometimes 
prolonged until the sun- 
rise gun was fired from 
the Fort. Always at 
that hour Mr. Frémont’s 
horse was waiting him, 
and in the sweet, still 
sunrise, he loved to 
lope across country un- 
til he reached one of 
the lovely hills, where 
giving his horse its 
lariat’s range he would 
lie under a tree in con 

genial solitude *‘ revoly 

ing many memories ”’ in 


a dream of unalloyed 





delight—-delight in 
- , scenery and climate, and 
Ly A sie. yz that enchantment of 
. realized ambitions 
LA. Eng. ( ' C.F N which made it for always 
A STUDY OF MES. FREMONT ‘*A content most abso- 
lute.’’ Of the many kindnesses unknown Fate reserved for Frémont the 
kindest was the last. He had just succeeded in a most cherished wish 
Peace and rest were again secured, when he was attacked in New 
York by what he thought was a passing summer illness. His physician 
recognized danger, and quickly the cessation of pain showed a fatal 
condition. But this was mercifully unknown to his patient, and again 
his content was kept ‘‘ absolute ’’— family affection never failed Fré- 
mont, and now it was on guard to protect him from the useless pain of 
knowing the grief to follow for others. Night and day his loving son 
watched over him, and with their long-time friend and physician kept 
unbroken his happy composure. Rousing from a prolonged deep sleep 
the General said ‘‘If I continue so comfortable I can finish my writing 
next week and go home.”’ Seeing the eyes closing again his physician 
said, to test the mind : 
“Home? Where do you call Aome, General ?”’ 
One last clear look, a pleased smile: ‘‘ California, of course 


Los Angeles, October, 189 

















THE GLORY OF THE YUCCAS. 


RY LILLIAN RBETT BARNES 
Al ’ happy days as these 
Must we st _ ‘ raving for the best 
Tue Eantury Paravise 
¢é ES, Signor, you are right, there is to be a service. The pictures 
can be seen after the service. It is for the Spanish-speaking 
pilgrims now in Rome. They are fromthe Americas. Perhaps 
you also are from the Americas? Perhaps you also speak the Spanish? 
Perhaps you would like tohearthe sermon?’’ All this in voluble Italian 
from the acolyte lighting up the church, 

Margaret looked helplessly at me. I interpreted; whereupon she 
twisted her pretty, thin New England mouth ‘Tell him, no, and 
thank you kindly, too.” 

‘*On the contrary,’’ I pleaded—strange memories tugging at my heart, 
‘*T have a fancy for the Spanish 

**Oh, in that case!”’ 

I turned to the acolyte, ‘‘ Si Sefor, nosotros nos quedamus. Espafiol 
es la lengua de la devocion 


Again the swift Italian. ‘‘ You stay? You said that you will stay? 


Ido not understand the Spanish myself, but Father Barda—he who 
preaches today—it is music when he speaks And he is himself from 
the Americas—from—how do you call it? Nueva Spain? California?” 


He had brought us a couple of chairs and was turning away. ‘“‘Barda?”’ 


I repeated, ‘‘ Barda?’’ 

** Si, Signor, Father Manuel Barda.”’ 

Memory was master now Again I galloped on Juanita under a sky 
of burning blue over a rainbow-blossomed earth, from which rose, here, 
there, everywhere, the tall, white-cupped yuccas. High on the mesa 
before me stretched the long, low adobe, protected forever from the 
desert, assured forever of the tropics, by its background of sunlit moun- 
tains. Again I drew rein and wound slowly in and out, up and up, 
among vineyards and orange orchards. Again Ysidro Barda stood on 
the porch to welcome me—But the preacher was already in the pulpit 
could that be Manuel Barda? I bowed my head, my brain groped 
among the forgotten dates for the hour when those yuccas opened to the 
sun. Yes, it was long ago—very long ago. ‘‘My countrymen, my 
kinfolk ’’—I raised my eyes. The worn, ascetic face was transfigured by 
the fire of the fanatic, the saint. The people hung spell-bound upon his 


words—words whose music I acknowledged, but whose meaning was 


dim to me Ah, here was something intelligible at last, something that 
breathed of the world I understood! ‘‘ Like the glory of the yuccas in 
full blossom—’’ he paused, a smile, an almost boyish smile, crept across 


his lips. I leaned eagerly forward and looked more intently at him 
And as I looked, the dusky church, the black-robed pilgrims, the whole 
present of space, of time faded and passed away. 

Concepcion sat in the sun at the end of the porch, her baby crowing 


in her arms. She sang to it—little disconnected fragments of Spanish 
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lullabies,—and the pepper-tree boughs cast tiny, flickering shadows over 
them both. I drew up a stool beside her. 

‘* Here is a member of the family I have not seen before.”’ 

‘‘Not? That is because you are here little time. He is vera 
important.’’ 

‘*Does he belong to you?”’ 

‘*Oh yes, he is mine. Seven months old today.’ 

‘* And his name ?”’ 

She bent over the child. ‘‘ Manuel Barda, I call him Manuelito.”’ 

“And his’’—the question died on my tongue. Concepcion was 
Ysidro’s sister-in-law, that much I knew, but of his brother, her hus- 
band, no one had spoken. I suddenly felt it discourteous to ask. Per- 
haps Concepcion read my thoughts, for she said quietly, ‘‘My husband 
—Manuel Barda—he is a priest.”’ 

I stared in dumb amazement. 

‘* You are our friend,’’ she went on, ‘‘I tell you about it. If I could 


’ 


only speak the English.”’ 

“‘ Your English is beautiful, Sefiora.”’ 

‘‘He wished to be a priest—always from a boy, and then—he forgot ’’ 
—she flushed, hesitated a little, and went bravely on, ‘‘and after we 
were married, it came again—the desire. I saw it growing on his face, 
but I did not understand—not then. I thought that he—.’’ Again she 
left her sentence unfinished. ‘‘ Then there was a—a—I know not how 
you call itin English. There was church every day, all day, and you go, 
and Manuel would stay at the Mission. And he came not back. He 
wrote. He was to bea priest. It was the will of God. He had hada- 
a—how do you call it? A something seen—’’ 

‘* A vision ?”’ 

‘* Yes—a vision.”’ 

“And then?” 

‘*That is all.’’ 

I picked a geranium leaf and broke it absently in my fingers. ‘‘ But, 
Sefiora, did no one object—not Ysidro, nor his mother, nor the Fathers ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, they were vera angry, They said to come home. They 
talked of me, always of me. I grew vera tired. I said it was no use 
What can you do when there is a vision? He goes to Italia vera soon- 
to Koma. The Fathers have not let him go last winter.”’ 

‘* Then he is not a priest yet ?”’ 

“Not yet—but he will be. There was a vision.” 

I looked into her face—that sensitively proud, thin, Castilian face with 
its strained mouth and brown, childish, wondering eyes. Those eyes 
haunted me through all that long holiday in a holiday land. I some- 
times fancied that for Concepcion Barda I would forego heaven. Strange 
dreams drifted through my brain—why not? Manuel Barda was more 
than dead ; she spoke of him as we learn to speak of the dead—without 
desire, with infinite quiet. And as I dreamed—for I was young—there 
came a day when I thought that she read my secret and was moved by it. 
Her hand trembled in mine, her eyes fell before my gaze, her face 
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flushed—I would speak at last, even that very night! Feverishly I 
paced the terrace in the afternoon sun—an object of inexplicable inter- 
est tothe rest of the family, for now one, now another, came to the low 
step of the porch and stared—at me or only down the valley? At sun- 
set a Mexican came riding through the flowering fields and up the road. 
Ysidro met him at the porch and led himin. Dinner was late that night. 
The old Sefiora dil not appear—nor Concepcion. Ysidro excused him- 
self immediately after the somewhat silent meal. He must go to his 
mother, he said, who wasill. Ah, that exp!ained Concepcion’s absence ! 
She must be caring for her mother-in-law ; she would come out pres- 
ently, under the stars! I sought the friendly terrace. A maid stood on 
the steps with little Manuelito in her arms, peering into the night. 

‘“‘He is up late.’’ I said, lightly touching his cheek as I passed. 

‘Yes Sefior, the Sefiora has not come to put him to bed, and she lets 
no one else.’’? Her voice sank to a whisper, ‘‘ Ah, Sefior, they may say 
what they like, but I know well enough that she looked for Sefior 
Manuel back today. Look at the boy’s dress! Fit for a christening! 
And he has never seen the boy—but he sailed without good-bye, is it 
not true? I overheard—’’ 

“I know nothing about it,’’ I replied, turning on my heel, angry with 
myself for having listened to the girl's gossip. Her words troubled me. 
I strode through the darkness—anywhere, to be alone. The paths of 
the upper vineyard wound in and out like twisted threads ; before I real- 
ized it, I had come almost to the edge of the sharply-descending mesa. 
Something besides the steep declivity barred my way. A woman lay 
face downward on the earth, her arms flung hopelessly above her head 
toward the south. It was Concepcion. I knew it before I heard her 
voice. But I heard her voice. ‘‘ Manuel! Manuelito! Oh my hus- 
band!”’’ I stumbled away, blinded by revulsion of knowledge. 


. : ' ‘* Like the glory of the yuccas in full blossom ’’ — the 
smile died from the old man’s lips, leaving only the fanatic, the saint, 
again—“ is the beauty of the sacrificed life.” 

‘Whose life, Manuel Barda?’’ I thought—but gently, for it was long 
ago, very long ago. And perhaps after all—who knows? He may be 
right. 

Margaret and I threaded our way through the pilgrims to the street. 
It was too dark to see the pictures. A fine, cold rain was falling. I 
raised my umbrella above her head. How fresh and young she looked 
in that gray weather! Yet she was not young, it was only the faint, 
pink color born of Atlantic winds that made her seem so. She would 
always keep that color. I waited for her to button her waterproof 
about her. 

“My dear,”’ she said, looking up from the last button, “ you never 
told me that you knew Spanish.” 

“No?” I drew her arm in mine and smiled down into her serious, 
gray eyes. ‘‘No? But now that I come to think of it, I doubt if I 
ever did.”’ 


Pasadena 
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FREMONT. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER 
Hero, scholar, cavalier, 
Bayard of thy brave new land, 
Poppies for thy bed and bier, 
Dreamful poppies foot and hand. 


Poppies garmented in gold ; 
Poppies of the land you won- 

Love and gratitude untold- 
Poppies—peace—the setting sun ! 


The Hights, Oakland, Nov 


CALIFORNIA. 
BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNIN 
Quick birds pour out the exulting strain ; 
The sun was ne’er so bold; 
Spring lays a green upon the plain, 
And summer makes it gold ; 
When Earth hath all it can contain, 
What joy more can Earth hold ? 


Pasadena 


JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 


BY CHAS. F I MMI 


Pathfinder—and Path-clincher ! 
Who blazed the way, indeed, 

But more—who made the eternal Fact 
whereto a path had need ; 

Who, while our Websters set at nought 
the thing that was to be, 

Whipped-out our halting, half-way map 
full to the Other Sea! 


’Twas well that there were some could read 
the logic of the West ! 
A Kansas-edged geography, 
of provinces confessed, 
Became potential Union 
and took a Nation’s span 
When God sent Opportunity 
and Benton found the Man 


Los Angeles, Nov. 14 

















OUR LADY OF ANGELS.” 


BY AUGUSTE WEY. 





HE oldest church in Los Angeles (never a Mission 
but only, like San Bernardino, a chapel of the Mis- 
sion San Gabriel Arcdngel) is known in local Ameri- 
can parlance indifferently as ‘‘The Plaza Church,” 

“Our Lady,’’ ‘‘Our Lady of Angels,’’ ‘“‘Church of 

Our Lady,’’ ‘‘Church of the Angels,’’ ‘ Father 

Li¢ébana’s Church,’’ and ‘‘The Adobe Church.’’ It 

is formally the church of Nuestra Sefiora, Reina de 

los Angeles— Our Lady, Queen of the Angels; from 











whom Los Angeles gets its name. 
The Plaza of Los Angeles holds all the municipal history of the pue- 
blo compressed within a parallelogram. 











Ma 


Herve Friet Fr THE PLAZA HURCH I 

The history of the church* or ig/esta giving upon it must be studied, 
to be understood at all, in connection with the famous old guard-house 
which once defended it ; and with that civilization which faced upon its 
other three sides in the days of allegiance to Spain; when, as Spanish as 
the corresponding public square in Guatemala itself, it figured always 
as the Plaza Real or Royal Square. 


The twelve devout Spanish soldiers who founded the city, named at their leisure, with a long name 
. H 


musical as a chime of bells H 
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Once regarding the church record books, its bells, its pictures, associa- 
tions, traditions and history as one side of this royal parallelogram, you 
have material not to be duplicated in interest even in California, and 
comparable only to the similar records, associations and traditions of the 
northern pueblo of San José. Our study of all these has been given 
every facility by clerical courtesy and Spanish introduction. Approved 
by Bishop Mora and accredited by kind letters of the Vicar-General of 
the Diocese, more than one morning has found us deep in the yellowing 
pages which contain the record of baptism and burial— Father Louis 
Dye (now pastor at San Luis Obispo) holding the book, and grave young 


LOS ANGELES 
NOSOTRO> 





Herve Friend, Eng INTERIOR AND ALTAR Photo, by Maude 

Judge Benjamin Hayes, writing avowedly as an estrangero, speaks of the “elegance, kindness, good 
sense and wit all happily blended n the Los Angeles ladies of 1850, who knelt ‘‘in vari-colored silks in that 
venerabie pile upon the Plaza, which then had no pews He compares them in their gay rebosos to the “ most 
gorgeous and charming imaginable garden of tulips and dahlias of every hue (See ‘An Historical Sketch of 
Los Angeles County."’ Part II, p. 40.) 


Father Liébana corroborating the Spanish of Fray Geronimo Boscana, or 
explaining its local differentiation from that of Spain. 

Some disputed point is suggested in the illustration where one such 
morning is recorded, and where Bishop Emigdio in his original picture 
frame sits enthroned forever in his ‘‘ Diocese of Earthquakes,’’ and the 
old bell which once rang the Angelus in the fallen bell-tower of San 
Fernando, rests upon the corridor floor where ‘‘ Don Hidalgo” carefully 
placed it for us. 
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GRAVEYARD AND TOWER OF THE PLAZA CHURCH. 








Photo. vy Maude 
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Union Eng. Co IN sineratiy sath agg 0s 


Boseat neerning a leathe wket f 


A page from the pastorate of Fray Geron 
the company of Santa Barbara 


Our meetings on these mornings took place always in this inner church 
corridor giving upon the patio, with its old date palm, its flight of doves 
from upper windows, its growing century plants and still blooming orange 
trees, making both corridor and patio accessories and setting for such a 
series of pictures of Spanish genre as many a traveler has ‘‘crossed a 
continent to see’’ and gone away without getting a glimpse of. Here 
we have deposited feminine gloves upon the old Indian-carved bench, 
seated upon which the Franciscan father read his Mexican Gaceta or 
contempiated the women in procession carrying ‘‘Our Lady’’ around 
the Plaza, or watched the bull-fight, when the bull came in on the 
Camino Real on the north, and, if victorious, was driven out upon the 


south, past Dofia Ar- 


cadia’s window, by all 
the mounted cavaliers 
who made the fame of 
“Our Lady of Angels.”’ 
In this corridor still 
lingers the life record- \. 
ed in the books. Choir \ 


boys and acolytes 





range themselves, 

lending scarlet to the 

blue sky ; Don Hidalgo 4 y 
7m < 

reads his Spanish 

paper in the shade; V] \4 

a devout Dojia passes, 
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carrying the mended 
THE BENCH AND THE BELL. 


church lace into the 




































“OUR LADY OF ANGELS.”’ 


sacristy. In May come 
files of Spanish-eyed 
little girls addressing 
the Virgin in a hymn 
so old it rests you and 
reconciles you to this 
exciting century. 
Here the shadows 
fell upon us at our 
table, through a cur- 
tain-awning wrought 
by some devout em- 





broiderer as a votive 
offering in crimson 
and yellow, purple and 
blue, and a green like 
that“of the plumes of 
Montezuma himself. 
That the black-robed 
secular clergy walk 





through and dominate 





; all this color in a 
legitimate succession 
tothe gray friars, only 
adds to the breadth of 
historic Upper Califor- 








nia and connects it 





with the Lower one. Serve Prien’, Gus Photo. by Bert 
Nothing could be more OUR LADY, QUEEN OF THE ANGELS 
effective than the ‘“‘symphony in sable’’ into which the present fathers 
often group themselves. I remember one special morning when no less 
than five of the clergy in black done/e and the sofana girt or ungirt with 








L, A. Eng. Co THE DEL VALLE ROSARY Photo. by Crandall, 
Made of the first gold discovered in the State—near the Mission of San Fernando 
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the silken sash, were moving up or down or seated at the table in the 
discussion of Padre Junipero and the pronunciation of his name; two 
sisters, the shadows of whose rosaries you might stoop to pick up from 
the brea pavement, joined us softly on their way to perform some errand 
of mercy: an old woman, whose black skirt and shawl always come off 
victorious in competition with Godet pleats and Alsacian bonnets, stood 
picturesquely under the palm tree, and I myself, dressed for a later 
engagement, walked in the corridor wearing a ‘‘ secular’’ and tailor-made 
costume of black velvet, and representing, as the privileged cynic of our 
coterie was pleased to suggest, ‘‘all the prosperity of the American 
Occupation.”’ 


PM aM eed at) 


ra) 








Union Eng. Co Photo. by Crandall 


BISHOP EMIGDIO, ADVOCATE AGAINST EARTHQUAKES 


From this patio and corridor we went, on one October morning, through 
the wicket gate into the Campo Santo to hear the story of that Avila and 
Pacheco who killed one another for the north and south, and were buried 
together in this churchyard upon the same day. 

Back from the Campo Santo, and out of its memories we came again, 
as the noon bells began their first vibrations, to which the doves always 
flutter down against the palm, and, stooping under the gay awning, bade 
adios to Bishop Emigdio, still upright in his frame. Ten years ago, it is 
said, His Grace was hanging upon the Plaza Church wall and shared with 
Our Lady entreaties at each vibration or shock of the dreaded ‘‘ ¢eméd/or,”’ 
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against which he is advocate. Now under our American civilization, 
with its seven stories defying both earth and sky, the good Bishop is as 
antiquated as the /emd/or seems to be, and is associated only with past 
adobes, their 4rvea or tiled roofs, and the devout Dofias who trembled in 
them. This episcopal adios finished, we read aloud once more the list of 
names for which we have been looking in the records of the church : 
‘* Alvarado, Avila, Yorba and Lugo, preceded by Grijalva;’’ then that of 
Don José Sepulveda; then Tapia, Ordas, Arguéllo, Verdugo and Domin- 
guez; last, del Valle, forever associated with the Southern and first 
discovery of California gold. 

We pause for a minute over the opening page of the second book of 
baptisms, written by Fray Francisco de Jesus Sanchez, and commencing 
with the strange ‘‘ viva 
but which was only conventional with them: 


which we might assign to a wedding banquet, 


Viva Jesus Maria y Joseph. 


There is a blot upon the letter J, but we forgive it because it is Franciscan 
and because it is in pomegranate ink. 

Followed to the outer corridor by our courteous hosts, we step out into 
the blossoming chrysanthemum garden of Padre Blas Raho, and then 
cross over to enter the church itself on our way to the street. Here 
angels, as ministers of God, are suggested everywhere. Bowed angels 
guard the altar; frescoed angels recline above it. Our Lady upon the 
white silk banner is La Reina of the celestial hierarchy. For the rest, 
the Church of the Angels is paved like every Mission church in Cali- 
fornia, and solemn with such associations as make one involuntarily 
kneel. 

There are two congregations in every one of them, present together at 
every lifting of the chalice or opening of the kyrie eleison during mass. 
One, seated or kneeling, responds audibly to the priest or listens to the 
answering choir. The other is the congregation of the dead under its 
feet. The last two recorded burials within these walls are those of the 
young wife of Nathaniel M. Pryor, ‘‘ buried on the left hand side facing 
the altar,’”’ and of ‘‘ Dofia Eustaquia,’’ mother of Don Andres, Don Jesus 
and Don Pio Pico, all a part of the permanent history of the pueblo and 
the State. Later, it is said, this honor was desired for Alfredo Flores, 
infant son of General José Maria Flores, but it was opposed by the 
Ayuntamiento and given up. 

Once through the church portal and into the street, after a morning 
like this, it is not difficult to understand why so much of Spanish Los 
Angeles still salutes the Church of Our Lady as it passes through the 
old Plaza Real. 
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BORROWED FROM THE ENEMY 


BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS 





HERE are no more interesting nomads than words; no 
others which can so go gypsying to the ends of the 
earth and homestead there—yet still retain residence 
in their birthplace. And among these wanderers 
from mouth to mouth, that outlast time and laugh 
at space, no others have quite such romance to us as 
those we have adopted from Spain—and mostly from 
the Spanish pioneers in America. We have never 
borrowed as many words from any other contempo- 














rary language. 

It is astonishing what a successful invasion of English has been 
made by the sons of those who failed with the Armada. With the ebb 
and flow of frontiers the innumerable driftwood of the Castilian tongue 
has lodged, here, there, everywhere. And where it once came it was 
never forgotten. The Iberian had an almost matchless aptitude at 
nomenclature—an ear not only for music of the tongue, but for harmony 
of meaning, both of which are rather lost on a race of Smithvillains 
and Jonesburrowers. He rather overdid the saint business, perhaps 
though saints may be as good godfathers as are crossroads auto- 
crats. But aside from that, his names were all melodious and the rest 
of them almost invariably appropriate. For the one reason or the 
other, they have stuck like burrs. Two-thirds of the geographical names 
in the New World today are of Spanish derivation ; and the same linguistic 
tracks are abundant in every other walk of American life. This swart 
name-putter has penetrated ubiquitously and intimately the speech of 
his traditional foe. You will hardly turn acorner in our dictionaries 
without running up against him. Nothing but words—yet it gives one 
a little thrill to find all across the deserts where they left their bones, in 
every nook of the unforseen empires that have grown upon their dust, 
these unobliterated footprints of the pioneers. 

If any word might off-hand be taken for straight English—and Cock- 


ney at that—"‘ Picadilly’’ might. But ‘‘ Picadilly’’ is no Londoner, nor 
even a Saxon. It came straight from Spain and the Spanish participle 
picado long ago—when a picadi/lo (little pierced) collar had a very dif 
ferent style from the now proverbial one 

And what word could be more flavorsome of our South, ‘‘ befo’ the 


wah,” than ‘ pickaninny? But it is not a native of our cotton-belt- 

it came from Cuba, where it was piguinini, and its parents were the 
Spanish pequefio nifio, (little child). Our very word “‘negro”’ is a direct 
transfer from the Spanish negro (ndy-gro, black), and that other com- 


’ 


monest nickname ‘‘Sambo”’ is from the Castilian zamso (bow-legged), 
a mote invented for the African before there was an English-speaking 
person in all the New World. 

You will hardly pick from the New York gutter a more typical gamin 
word than ‘‘ Dago’’— but here again the street-Arab is debtor to the 








_ -_ 
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true Arab heir, for ‘‘Dago”’ is only an ignorant corruption of the Spanish 
patron saint Diego (dee-fy-go), James. 

The New England housewife could not make pumpkin pie without 
a “colander’’ (which she calls ‘‘cullinder’’), that useful strainer whose 
holes and name were invented long before Plymouth Rock — the Spanish 
colador. And so far as that goes, what Yankee boy stowing away some 
of grandma’s cookies with joyous munching of the little brown seeds, 
dreams that ‘‘caraway”’ originated not among the Granite Hills but in 
Spain, whose a/carahueya came still earlier from the Moors? Even the 
‘*cloves”’ in the sweet pickle are only Spanish ‘‘nails’’ (c/avos) ; and the 
old farmer’s ‘‘almanac’”’ gets its name from Arabia through Spain. 

The missionary about to tempt the South Sea Islanders might perhaps 
be comforted to remember that ‘‘ cannibals’’ are nothing worse than a 
corruption of the Spanish Caridbes (cah-rée-bes) or Caribs. The spinster 
owes both her canary and its name (if she will trace the debt back), to the 
Spaniards — though with them canario is now hardly so fond a term as 
she might expect. As for her ‘‘porcelain,’’ that comes the same way, its 
original being porce/ana, which in turn is from puerco (pig) — the porce 
lain shell having a shape-resemblance to a porker’s back. 

The ‘“‘calabash’’ which once made water from the old well taste sweeter 
than water will ever taste again, is another loan of Spain, its derivation 
being from ca/abasa, a gourd. But it has lost its prettiest romance —in 
all Spanish-America the gift of /as calabasas was equivalent to ‘‘ the mit 
ten.’’ The vagrant clapped into the “ calaboose ’’ still finds the connec 
tion — for it was originally calaboz. The merchant prince would hardly 
be an heir-apparent were there no such thing as “‘cotton’’— and that gets 
its name from cofon, and that is from a/godon, with its Moorish earmark. 
‘‘Cottonade,’’ even, is from cofonada, 

‘*Palaver’’ was a politer term before its corruption from pa/adra, 
word ; and “savvy ”’ did not smack of slang when it was plain saser, to 
know. A “‘pecadillo”’ is unchanged in form and meaning, a little sin, 
the diminutive of fecado. The Kentucky “ duel ’’ had its precedent and 
name from the Spanish due/o ; and Mosby was not the first ‘ guerrilla ’’ 
—a little war, diminutive of guerra. New Orleans may not care a 
‘“‘ picayune,”’ but that proverbial coin is another Spanish tag— and so 
were those unforgotten pieces of our childhood, the “‘ pistareen,’’ ‘‘doub- 
loon’”’ and ‘‘real.’’ Indeed, the “« bit,’’ ‘‘two-bits,’’ “‘ four-bits,”’ etc., 
which so perplex the tourist in the West are derived from Spanish 
standards though they have lost their Spanish name; and so is our 
Almighty ‘‘ Dollar.”’ 

The doctor could not afford to lose a great many adopted Spaniards 
from his lexicon — particularly ‘‘quinine’’ and ‘‘cocaine.’’ Quinine 
(Spanish guina) was discovered by the countess of Chinchon, then vice- 
queen of Peru, in 1631. ‘‘ Cocaine’? is the active principal of coca, that 


” 


marvelous plant of the Andes which is almost board and lodging to the 
Serrano Indians of Peru and Bolivia, and has been held sacred by them 
from time immemorial. They call it by its Quichua name, cuca, whence 
the Spanish coca which we have adopted. 
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The geographer has to deal not only with tens of thousands of Span- 
ish proper names, but with a great many generic ones as well. ‘‘Savan 


nah”’ (from savana, a sheet), ‘‘sierra,’’ ‘‘cordillera,’’ ‘“‘cafion’’ (can 
yohn, literally a cannon or gun barrel); ‘‘cafiada,’’ (can-yAh-da, a 
narrow valley but not cliff-walled like a cafion); ‘‘mesa’’ (may-sa) a 
table land ; ‘‘ pampa’ 


of South America ; “‘arroyo”’ (a ravine); ‘‘key”’ (like the Florida Keys, 


(from the Quichua dambéa) one of the lofty plains 


derived from cayo); ‘lagoon (from /aguna); ‘‘ barranca,’’ a bluff; “llano”’ 


‘ 


(lyah-no, a desert plain); ‘‘ cienega’’ (see-¢n-nay-gah, a wet meadow 
these are a few of the Spanish words he must have at his tongue’s end 
As for the naturalist, he needs a vocabulary of several thousand Spanish 
words—mostly adapted from the Indian—to cover the fauna of the 
Americas ; and the botanist about as many more for the flora. The 
ethnologist is similarly indebted for the great majority of his Indian 
tribe-names. Apache, Comanche, Pueblo, Navajo, Yuma, Papago, Ute, 
Mescalero and hundreds of others are direct from the Spanish. 

It is fascinating to /raz/ some of these word-wanderings. Four hun- 
dred and three years ago Columbus picked up a little word in the An- 
tilles, and put it in the mouth of Europe ; and today an American sum 
mer would be lonely without it. It was an Indian word which the 
Spaniards represented by Aamaca (ah-mah-ca) and which we call ‘‘ ham- 
mock.’’ The word ‘“‘Indian”’ itself (in the sense of American aborig- 
ine) dates from the same time, when the world took Columbus’s dis 
covery to be part of India, and called it /as Jndias and the inhabitants 
Indios 

The proper name of the American lion today is ‘‘ puma’’—and that is 
an Inca word that Pizarro found in the Fifteen-thirties among the Andes 
The animal has a range 5,000 miles long ; but its Peruvian name came up 
to the Isthmus, took root in Mexico, entered Arizona and New Mexico 
with Coronado himself in 1540, and by now is accepted not only in all 
the 
next-best single name for the animal, is from the cuguacuari of a tribe 


’ 


Spanish countries, but wherever English is spoken. ‘ Cougar,’ 


in Brazil. ‘‘Condor’’ hasa similar history. It is the Inca word cuntup 
from cuno-t’uri, snow-biter, done into Spanish and broadcasted over the 
world. ‘‘Cuye”’ or ‘‘cue,’’ the proper name of the miscalled guinea- 
pig, is another Peruvian word. ‘‘Jaguar,’’ the American tiger, was 
jaguara (ha-gwah-ra) among the Indians of Brazil. The ‘‘ manatee ”’ 
or river-cow is from manat1, the Spanish form of another Brazilian word; 
“macaw ”’ is from macao; and ‘‘ margay,’’ one of the most beautiful of 
the tiger-cats, is one more Spanish importation from the Amazon. The 
greatest of snakes, the ‘‘ boa,’’ was named by the Indians of the Antilles. 


‘“‘Coati’’ (a species of monkey), ‘‘tapir’’ (Spanish Zapiro) are also from 
South America. ‘“Chinchilla’’ is a pure Spanish name for the fine- 
furred little beast the explorers of Peru first made known to the world; 


and the like is true of ‘‘armadillo’”’ (the little armored creature ; from 
armado). ‘ Vicuiia’’ (vee-cbon-ya) is the record of a curious misunder- 
standing. The Aymara name of this most beautifully furred animal is 


huari ; but the infinitive of their verb which means to cry likea/huar7 is 
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hui-cufia. Probably the first Spaniards who heard that strange sound 
asked ‘‘what is that?’’ and mistook the answer ‘it bleats,’’ for the 
name of the animal. 

There — is a whole lesson in etymology. A similar blunder is proba 
bly responsible for the name of the vicufia’s bigger cousin, the llama. Its 
Aymara name is car-hua; but we may guess that the conqguistador's 
question “como se llama?’ ( ‘‘ what is it called?’’) was merely echoed 
by the Indian, who did not understand a word of this new tongue. 
‘‘Llama?’’ he repeated —and llama it has been ever since. A great 
many words get into the dictionaries no more wisely. It is said that 
‘* kangaroo ’’— which is no Australian name of the beast — arose thus 
one of the earliest English visitors had killed a marsupial and asked a 
native ‘‘ what do you call this?’’ The native answered “ han-gu-ru"’ 
**T do not understand.” 

The four most curious animals in the New World are the little camels 
of the Andes — the llama (l’yah-ma |,vicufia, huanaco and alpaca. The 
latter name — familiar to every woman, though few that speak English 
ever wore a thread of genuine alpaca — is a corruption of the Inca word 
pachu, with the Moorish-Spanish prefix a/ 

“* Coyote,’’ as I have before explained in these pages, is Spanish from 
the Aztec coyotl. ‘‘Ocelot,’’ the Mexican tiger-cat, is another Aztec 
word, originally ocelof/. So is ‘‘Chinchonte,’’ the nickname of the 
mockingbird — which was first discovered by the conguistadores. Its 


Nahuatl name was cencont/. Likewise ‘‘tecolote’’ (from /ecolotl), the 
widespread name of our little prairie owl. ‘‘Cayman,’’ the proper name 
of the alligator, is the Spanish form of the Carib name. ‘‘Alligator,”’ 


by the way, is a very funny and very typical instance of the way new 
words come. It is a corruption of the Spanish e/ /agar/éo (the lizard 
Indeed, the unlettered frontiersman adds more to our dictionaries than 
does the student. A similar case is that of ‘‘ lariat,’’— which is as near 
as an ignorant cowboy came to the Spanish /a reafa. ‘‘ Lasso”’ is a like 
blunder for the Spanish /azo, a noose, 

“*Canoe”’ is canoa, a word the conguistadores picked up in Hayti ; as 
they did ‘‘ guano”? (Quichua Auanu) in Peru 

“Jerky” or ‘‘ Jerked meat’’ is another Spanish find, in fact and name 
—the latter coming from the Aymara (Bolivia) charguz. ‘* Chocolate,”’ 
(choco-lah-te) the conquistadores gave us from the Lake of Mexico. Its 
derivation is from the Aztec words, choco (cacao, the proper name for the 
chocolate nut) and /aé/ (water). ‘‘Cocoa’’ also comes from cacao. ‘Po 
tato’’ is from patafa, the name given by the Spaniards to that now uni 
versal tuber which they discovered in Ecuador a generation before Sit 
Walter Raleigh was born. Kven more important, they were the first 
Europeans to discover what we call corn (in Europe “ corn’’ without the 
prefix ‘‘ Indian,’’ means wheat, barley, oats, etc.) ; and the proper name, 
‘* maize,’’ comes from mahiz, a word they learned, with the grain, from 
one of the tribes of the West Indies. 


Coscrrpen me ree Jawcany Newnere 

















THE PELICAN FLOWER. 


BY BDMUND D. STURTEVANT 


HE passionate lover of flowers is most commonly attracted by 
their varied and beautiful color, their grace of form or delicious 
fragrance. But often new treasures of plant life are discovered, 

producing such strange and grotesque resemblances to animate nature 
or human handiwork, as at once to excite the admiration and wonder of 
those who are ordinarily indifferent. In the orchid family we have the 
Lady-slipper, the Dove-plant (e/ Espiritu Santo) which has in the center 
of the flower a nearly perfect imitation of a dove with outstretched wings, 
and the Butterfly-plant, whose blossoms resemble a butterfly both in 
form and color Many other imitations of insects are found in this 
family. But some of the most astonishing and wonderful flowers in the 
known world are found in a genus of climbing plants named Aristolochia. 
One of them, A. sipho, is a native of the Allegheny mountain region. 





Herve Prie t B THE PELICAN PLANT 


Itisin cultivation in Kastern gardens, and is called the ‘‘ Dutchman’s 
Pipe,” on account of the shape of the dull-brown flowers, ‘The majority 
of the species are natives of tropical countries. .4. orntthocepalus ‘‘has 
flowers with the head of a hawk, and the beak of a heron, with the 
wattles of a Spanish fowl.’’ A. ridicu/a has flowers resembling the face 
of amonkey; and in 4. cymbifera they are boat-shaped. A few years 
ago a friend presented the writer with a plant which he had brought 
from a garden in the West Indies, where it was called the Duck Plant or 
Pelican Flower. It was placed in a warm greenhouse in our Eastern 
garden, where in a few months it made a growth of twenty feet. At first 
sight the plant reminds one of a large morning-glory vine ; the leaves 
being heart-shaped and sometimes a foot long. The flower buds in 
different stages of growth hanging pendant on long stems, form certainly 
one of the most remarkable sights in the vegetable world, and cannot 
fail to wring exclamations of wonder from persons seeing them for the 
first time. 

The resemblance to the form of a duck or a pelican is very 
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close ; the head, bill, neck and 
body being plainly outlined 
The fully developed bud meas 
ures fifteen to eighteen inches 
in length and is as large as a 
good-sized duck. This is ex 
clusive of a long tail-like ap 
pendage attached to the lower 
end of the corolla. The open 
flower is one of the largest in 
the world. One fully expanded 
measured twelve by eighteen 
inches, with forty-two inches of 
tail— making the total length 
five feet. At the time the bud 
opens, the tail assumes a spiral 
form, and appears to be intended 
as a ladder for the use of insects 
seeking to reach the flower to 
assist in its fertilization. The 
color is a light cream, spotted 
and marbled with deep claret or 
wine color. The center of the 
flower appears like purple vel 

vet; the inside of the throat 
being lined with hairs turned 
downward —intended appar 

ently to prevent the return of 
the insects caught within. The 





open flower unfortunately emits 
micas tia a fetid and very disagreeable 

BACK OF OPEN BLOSSOM odor, but this is not perceptible 
before it expands, and may easily be counteracted by growing in the 
vicinity such powerfully fragrant flowers as Hedychiums, Stephanotis or 
Schubertias. Though a garden plant in the West Indies, its home is 
supposed to be Guatemala. There being some doubt as to its correct 
scientific name, plants were sent to the Royal Gardens, at Kew, England, 
for identification. The following is an extract from a letter written to 
Garden and Forest by Mr. W. Watson, the superintendent of Kew Gar- 
dens: 

“The plant was obtained from Mr. Sturtevant, and has been the great attraction 
here this summer, having produced altogether about fifty flowers. The largest 
measured eighteen by twenty-two inches, with a tail three feet long. It appears that 
Lindley figured and described Aristolochia gigas in the Botanical Register in 1842, but 
the plant was afterward lost to cultivation. But this form of it for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Sturtevant is so very much larger than the first introduced that, for 
horticultural purposes at any rate, it ought to have a distinctive name. We propose 
therefore to call it Aristolochia gigas Sturtevantii.’ 


In a single day in August, 1894, ten thousand people visited the con- 
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servatory in Washington Park, Chicago, to see this wonderful plant in 
bloom. Several very interesting tropical species of Aristolochia are 
successfully cultivated in Southern California. The Duck Plant has not 
yet been flowered here, but its hardiness has been fairly proved by 
growing it in a sheltered position and partial shade. It is quite probable 
that it will prove as hardy and amenable to culture in the open air here 
as the species already in cultivation. In the not distant future we hope 
to be rewarded with blossoms produced on California soil. 


Cahnenga Foot-) 


BORGLUM AND HIS WORK. 


MATTER of nine years ago, 
- : when Los Angeles was a 


country town just emerging 





™~ 


from adobehood, the writer found a 
green, earnest, serious lad of twenty, 
belaboring canvas in a bare room on 
what was then Fort street. He had 
no money and not many friends. The 
paintings he was at had many short- 
comings, and showed lack of art 
education; yet there was in them a 


creative breadth which promised to 





make him heard from. And he has 
been 
John Gutzon Borglum was born in 
a ' 1867. His ancestors were French (La 
Mothe) but settled in Denmark prior to 1530; and one of the line, a 
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BORGLUM AND HIS WORK. 


Catholic Bishop, was given the great estate of Borglum. Later he joined 
Luther’s Reformation and married ; and several of his descendants have 
been prominent in art, diplomacy and letters. Two generations back 
the family name was shortened (in this country) from La Mothe de 
Borglum to plain Borglum 

Young John G. was born in the West, and is Western in every fibre. 
He was educated in a Jesuit college, where he got his first taste of love 
for great art. Soon after graduation he came to Los Angeles, and pres- 


ently began the long, hard struggle of an unbefriended artist. 
By and for himself he hewed his way, by sheer dint of pluck and 





Colher, Eng MEDALLION OF FATHER" THROOP John Gutzon } 
Copyright 1895 by J. G. Bor 
brains. At last his pictures attracted the attention of one of the few 
connoisseurs then here. A couple were sold to Easterners at good 
prices; and in 1890 Borglum started East with a collection of nearly 
forty paintings. Where the art market is a little better advanced, these 
sold quickly and well; and the young man and his wife (for he had 
married the year before) went to Paris. Here his success was unmis- 
takable, not only with artists but with buyers. He studied under some 
of the best French masters; and, repelled by the flippant coloring of 
general French painting and its eternal feminine, turned very earnestly 
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to sculpture, under Sinding, the great Norwegian. In the Salon of 1891 
Borglum’s Mort du Chef attracted much attention; as did his Scoués in 
that of 1892. Both were sculptures of Western topic and strength. In 
the latter Salon he had also a noteworthy painting called Clouds. 
In 1891 he was made an associate of the Societé Nationale des Beaux 
Arts, of France. In 1892 he traveled in Spain and made important 
studies, which finally led him to begin a heroic painting of that most 
romantic episode in all the history of the Americas, the Noche 7rist@e. 
This great picture of that grey dawn on the broken causeway of Mexico 
with the soldiers of Cortez floundering across the gap beset by the Aztec 
wolves, is not yet finished ; but it stands far enough to show composition 
that may properly be termed great, and treatment of a very uncommon 
order. 

Mr. Borglum has not only the grasp but the seriousness of large art 
and the atmosphere of Eastern centers did not please him. Upon his 
return from Europe he came back to his beloved California, where the 
horizons are wider if the market is not so brisk. He goes East to execute 
important orders, but can find no other place so good to live in or to 
paint in as California. He has a charming little home in Sierra Madre 
and there ‘‘sticks to his knitting,’’ well content with the wrinkled 
mountains, the matchless sky and the genre of his environment. 

Borglum’s treatment of the horse and dog, both in painting and 
sculpture, finds few rivals. His bust of Mrs. Frémont and medallion of 
‘*Father’’ Throop (founder of the Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasa- 


dena) are full of the strength of Rodin, who greatly influenced him, but 


with earnestness and insight of his own. Short of Thos. Hill, there is 
no one in California who can paint these transparent skies as Borglum 
does; and his landscapes, admirable throughout, perhaps owe their 
greatest charm to the heaven he bends over them. The original of Ox 


the Border is an extraordinary success in the bluish twilight which he 
has chosen for its atmosphere. Just now, for the first time, he is making 
conquest of the Missions, and we are likely to see something really 
worth while from those much-daubed but noble piles 

With this enviable record at 29—and with the still more enviable 
power of growth which he manifests in every year’s work —we shall 
have a right to be disappointed if Mr. Borglum does not make himself 


an enduring place among the very first of Western artists 


HEREDITY. 


BY A BOYNTON REE 


rhis virgin soil, when first the plow doth wound, 
Blazes with sunflowers ; leagues on leagues of gold 
Small wonder, sooth, when countless cycles round 
Her royal lord hath wrapped this land from cold, 
Loved her and cherished her so tenderly 
With all a husband's faith, a lover's fire— 
Small wonder then if her firstborn should be 
A perfect little image of its sire. 


Los Angeles 








SOME COAHUIA SONGS AND DANCES. 
BY DAVI F BARR 

Y first acquaintance with the Coahuia Indians was made in the 
summer of 1891 at the feast of San Luis in the Coahuia valley. 
The huge brush vamada or feast-booth in the center of the 
reservation was crowded with visitors, and bunches of grazing ponies of 
the strangers covered the valley The great open court within the 
rvamada was lined with monte banks. Open fires blazed at night as 
parties of gamblers gathered 
RF Tee a eS ee for the savage game of peon 


Bands of old warriors danced 





again to the wailing song of 
the women 

It was a strange experi 
ence, on one of those clear, 
cold nights, to stand outside 
the ramada and watch the 
lights from the court gleam 
above and through the huge, 
dark shape ; to hear the wild 
bark of the peon-playver an 
swered by the coyote from 
the mountain side; to see 
the little black jaca/es of the 
Indians outlined on the hill 
top against the sky, or watch 
dark masses of restless ponies 
move across the plain. It is 
then that strains of wild 
music fill us with thrills of 
purely natural pleasure, and 
that the uncivilized in us 
awakes. It was at such 
times as these that I learned 
to love the Coahuia music 
and to sympathize with the 
fierce joy of the dance 

There is not space here to 
describe the game of peon. 
It is played by eight men, 
four on a side, with a bright 
fire between them. Such 
is its varying fortune that 
it may last for hours I 
remember once watching 
through a game, when, as 


Jnion Eng. ( : , acta : : 
oe B COANDIA DANCER the finally defeated partic 
* Lilustrated from photos. by the author - 
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Union Eng. ( THE EAGLE DANCE 


ipants wrapped their blankets around them and turned their backs to the 
fire, the eastern sky was reddening behind Torres mountain and it was 
four o'clock in the morning. The game throughout is filled with intense 
excitement, and the pent-up feeling of the plavers breaks out in strange 
barking sounds, made by forcing the air from the lungs in quick, suc- 
cessive cries. At a little distance it sounds like the baying of hard-run 
hounds. At certain parts of the game the players sing their feo songs, 
which are sustained throughout by the crowd of old men and women in 
the outer circles about the fire. 

The following is a peon song known as ‘‘ A-tro-yo-trio.’’ The syllables 


of this song are meaningless. 











Santee! 
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One of the fiercest games of peo I ever saw played was at a summer 
feast at Coahuia in 1892. It was atime of great rivalry between hosts 
and visitors. The spirit of the mountain Indians had broken out 


repeatedly in boasts about ‘‘the Coahuia valley.’’ This peon game was 


* 1 am indebted to Prof. John Comfort Fillmore, of Pomona College, the able authority on primitive music 
for the harmonizing of these songs 
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played by four Coahuias against four Dieguefio Indians from Mesa Grande 
The following on this occasion was the peon song of the Coahuias. It 
was sung with bravado and defiance. It won them the game. 














Among the most interesting dances of these Indians are the “bird 
dances.’’ With neighboring tribes these dances are known as the ‘‘ Coa- 
huia dances,’’ and the Dieguefios who have learned to perform them 
(with that Indian honesty that never plagiarizes) always attribute them 
to their originators. Among the Coahuias certain birds, together with 
the coyote, hold special pre¢minence and are even revered. The eagle 
is especially sacred, and his dance is a most interesting performance 

The dancer is stripped naked save for his breech clout; his face, limbs 
and body are painted in white or black and red designs, his waist is girt 
with a skirt of rich eagle feathers and his head is adorned with an eagle 
feather bonnet. 

He then dances and whirls in imitation of the powerful circlings and 
swoops of the ds-wit or eagle. The best dancer among the Coahuias 
old Silvestre, used to pass half a dozen times around the wide dance 
circle made by the spectators, whirling so swiftly that the feather skirt 
stood out straight beneath his arms. The words of the Pi-ni-at, as this 
dance is called, are archaic and the music is very old and almost forgotten 
The last time I heard it sung the old medicine man, who knew it well 
and loved it, had just died. And the singing of the younger men did 
not at all suit Silvestre. Again and again they would begin, only to stop 
quickly as the particular old performer would return and correct the 
singing and start them off on another attempt. The loss of his old 
accompanist was clearly irreparable. 

One of the prettiest of ceremonial songs is ‘‘ 1/0-mo-mo-no-wo,’’ a song 
tothe ocean. The Coahuias still profess a reverence for the sea that 
suggests the ocean worship of the Zufli. ‘‘ The ocean is way over there,”’ 


the song affirms, “‘ far, far off from us.’ 


+ Zz Zh 





Mo - mo - mo no - we Pa ra hai ta 


Wit. Ai-a-ko is a song of praise to the great spirit. Ai-4-ko is an 
archaic form of the word Am-na or god. Roughly translated the words 
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mean ‘‘Amna, Great Chief. He isin heaven. He will come back some 
day.”” Just what religious conceptions these words imply I cannot here 
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Wit Ai ‘ k Ww ‘ a- ik I k ma ‘ in-ya 
Songs play a large part in the life of the Coahuia Indians. There are 


war songs, gambling songs, songs for ceremonial dances, songs for the 
women, songs for the dying andthedead. And frequently it isa common 
thing to hear the high, piping voice of some little child singing away as 
she plays, all unmindful of her surroundings 

I will close with the death song of my old friend, José Maria, One of 
the last times I visited him, as we sat together in the sunny little pa/zo 
before his jaca/, I asked him for a song. He reached out his hand and 
groped feebly for mine, for José Maria is blind and near to his end, and 
thus he sang me his death song, Ne-sun-ha-he-wi-wi. ‘'My heart is 
leaping within me. My body is burning. I am low with sickness 


Perhaps, now I am dying.” 
































The music it will be observed is very near to the primitive song. Just 
a single chord sung feelingly over and over. And yet even now I cannot 
sing those words without being affected anew by the remembrance of old 
josé Maria, weak and blind, but chanting his death song with a calm 
courage that goes with him into the Unknown 


Pomona College 


* Clearly derived from Christian sources—the teachings e padres No Indian before the missionaries 


ever dreamed of a divine adver L 

This tribe name is numerously misspelled—Cowiller, Cohahuilla, Coahuila, Kaweah 
Cohuilla, etc.—on an ignorant idea that the ‘‘y”’ sound is represented in Spanish by 
il. The word is pronounced nearly ‘* Co-a-wée-a,” and should be written as it is in 
this article, unless one wishes to give the full Indian sound, which is nearer Co-ya 
hui-a.—Ep. 
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BITS OF A CALIFORNIA CHRISTMAS. 


BY ESTELLE THOMSON 


O many months earth had waited for rain. Then the gentle and 
almost silent showers fell ; and lo! marvels began. 

I went out across a mesa and down a pathless sidehill in the 
sun. Only lately all was brown and parched, apparently lifeless. Now, 
standing on the same bank where I had felt desolation and dust and 
heard the sapless grasses crack, it was easy to believe in the resurrection ; 
for suddenly that sod was bursting with life and gay with bloom. 

I came upon a disused road-bed ; and in its middle a man’s foot-track 
was set. It had been made while rain was falling ; deep, ridgy creases 
showed. That was three days ago; and today the track was filled with 
tops of spirey things pushing upward—growing things, rich with earthy 
smells. 

I passed under a telegraph line, and the humming of the strings was 
so strong that I stopped to listen. I never have heard lovelier strains. 

Once a bluebird flashed by. How keen the blue of its wings! As if 
they, too, had been washed and were shining. Some brown sparrows 
rose from a knoll and strung themselves along the wire overhead, with 
many flirts and preenings because I had disturbed them. I am confident 
they were the same birds I heard quarreling saucily one night about 
bed-chambers. During the height of the storm scores of the fluttering 
creatures came up to my window with a sudden dash, as if a strong gust 
was hurling dead leaves, and beat at the panes. They plainly were un 
used to showers, and were searching for shelter. They drifted aimlessly 
for a time ; and then, just at dusk, they all gathered into a solemn group 
on the top of a cypress hedge, and evidently discussed the situation. At 
last, as darkness settled and I was fearing that I never should know the 
result of their deliberations, the conference broke up and the little con 
ferees went pouring pell-mell into the densest part of an olive tree, set 
tling themselves like brown burs among the boughs. For a short time 
there was crowding and scolding and one hapless fellow tumbled out and 
had to try the scramble over, and chirped peevishly ; then all was quiet 
—and birddom slept. 

One Christmas day I attended my first ‘‘cocoanut’’ party upon the 
wild land. 

The earth was mellow, with scarcely an inch of surface that was not 
soft with young alfileria. As I crossed over a hill I came upon a littl 
forest of saxifrage, every modest flower of hundreds with its fine white 
face directly towards me. ‘‘ Wild cocoanut,’ the children call the deli 
cate tuber that burrows under ground ; and they pronounce it delicious 
eating. In taste it is like the sweetest almond. 

There were a dozen busy children grouped on the hot bank; bare 
headed, barelegged, sunbrowned ; with fingers, pocket-knives, hatchets 
and trowels prodding the moist space over. They asked me to join 
them ; and one shy tot with eyes like the sky and a mouth like a rose, 
in a blue cotton gown, with no extra length for elbows and knees, 
held up a bag in her baby hand and offered me “ nuts.”’ 

My walk had delayed me, and that fresh air was a keen reminder of 
need fora meal. So with blissful disregard for grime and with hearty 
relish I ate such food as the gods provided—although I knew full well 
that every crisp bulb had the stain and stickiness of wet earth upon it. 
And afterward, borrowing a pocket-knife, I too went down upon my 
knees and fell to ‘‘ digging cocoanuts.”’ 


Coronadyu 


























Nothing else in life makes it so livable as our fixed ability to A NEW 
CRUSADE 


despise our betters. But there is such a thing as being /o0 
comfortable Southern California is rich not alone in fruits and flowers, 
in beauty and money, and an enterprise paralleled by nothing in 
America short of Chicago. It owns also that much rarer heritage in 
America, a Past of history and romance 

Many people come here for climate— and thank all the gods at once, 
our skies do not have to ask permission of our intelligence or our fore- 
thought. If they did, the railroads would soon need to run longer trains 
eastward. Nobody comes here to see us grow; that process is rather a 
looking-glass, whereof we are fond and others tolerant But of those 
who come merely to see California, a vast proportion are attracted by our 
Romance 

To argue for the preservation of the Missions from the point of view 
of their intellectual and artistic value is needless here. The majority of 
the readers of this magazine, I believe—or I would not be editing it 
will need no more appeal than the facts. Their minds and hearts are 
competent to take care of themselves. To another class it is enough to 
recall the material truth that the Missions are, next to our climate and 
its consequences, the best capital Southern California has. 

There are in this State twenty-one of the old Spanish Missions; besides 
their several branch chapels. Seven missions and a few chapels are in 
Southern California; and these are not only the oldest but historically 
and architecturally the most interesting. A few are re-occupied and 
utilized for places of worship. The others have been of necessity 
practically abandoned since the secularization. They are not vital to the 
Catholic church, now ; but they are everything to us, whether we have 
souls or— pockets. They are all falling to decay; partly by age, partly 
through vandalism and neglect. When the roof goes, our swift winter 
rains do the rest. In ten vears from now — unless our intelligence shall 
awaken at once —there will remain of these noble piles nothing but a 
few indeterminable heaps of adobe 

Now there is not in the civilized world another country so barbarous 
that this would be permitted. In poor old Spain the very stables of these 
deserted churches would be scrupulously preserved. In despised Italy 
they would be guarded as we guard our— fortunes. In hateful England, 
heaven pity the vandal that should move one stone from another in 
them. In immoral France, there is at least morality enough to hold 
sacred the artistic and the venerable. It is only in the Only Country in 
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the World that such precious things are despised and neglected and left 
to be looted by the storm and the tourist. 

This is a new community, and many things are thus far forgiven its 
youth ; but there will never be pardon if we let this sin go further. We 
shall deserve and shall have the contempt of all thoughtful people if 
we suffer our noble missions to fall. 

This magazine might find, in a few cares of its own, excuse from labor 
in this cause ; but it is not looking for excuses. It is here to serve the 
country it loves, as God gives it to see what service means. And this is 
the first thing it is going to turn these fists to. Something must be done 
instantly —something will already have been done before these pages 
leave the press. This winter’s rains can never be remedied, if they work 
their bent on the missions. 

Briefly, this is decided: A small sum by subscription will be put at 
once to protect the most exposed gaps; and then a systematic campaign 
will begin which will not relax until all the missions within our scope 
are safe. There is to be no accursed “ restoration ’’— preservation is the 
watchword. That gem of the missions, San Juan Capistrano, is in most 
imminent danger; and there the first work will be done. A society 
will be incorporated for the preservation of the Missions. A general 
campaign will be made to arouse interest in all quarters and to raise a 
permanent fund for the protection and conservation of the finest ruins 
in the United States. 

This magazine is tired of waiting. Now it is going to work, and keep 
at work. It is no half-heart. It will receive and acknowledge sub- 
scriptions for the cause from anyone, anywhere, who cares for beauty, 
art and patriotism; and it will give its own strength and the strength 
of the men who make it, to keep reproach from California and loss from 
all who love the beautiful Old. 


Magazines longer than almost anything else have resisted the 
OF THEM. centrifugal force which is specializing all other lines of business 
— for it is well always to be remembered that print nowadays is only a 
business, and that a man’s mind is no bigger because he can give a piece 
of it toa million readers. He has really no more than any one of them 
might safely receive in a lump; and it is only by the miracle of type that 
he can feed the multitude with the same crumbs over and over. 

But there are signs that even the magazines must go the way of all 
other flesh. Just now they are all engaged in buttering the plenary 
Universe with each its more or less adequate butter-pat. This brings 
them into direct competition one with another — and the competition of 
the last three years has made sore bones among them all. 

Human nature—even editorial wisdom —is finite; and this sort of 
thing cannot keep up forever. No one magazine has a monopoly of all 
the brains there are ; and until it shall have, it must fall now ahead and 
now behind in the hippodrome. 

Unless —there is only one unless. If they specialize; as science has 
done, as business already forgets that it once did not, as art, law, medi- 
cine, shoemaking and the higher walks of literature are doing — why, 
then they will escape the elbowing. If each magazine shall choose its 
specific field and stick to it and fill it—whether that field be geographical 
or topical—it will be rid of rivals and need no longer be losing its hat in 
chase of the common fad of the moment 

All this is perhaps some way ahead, but in all seriousness it seems to 
be coming. When the monarchs of New York for a generation find 
themselves in one short year not alone outstripped but five and ten-fold 
distanced by a stripling whose only running-power is a gallery of well- 
aired ladies, it must set them to a renaissance of thinking. 

All over the country, weeklies and monthlies in specific lines are 
springing up. One is even tempted to suggest, tentatively and modestly, 
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that the time may come when it shall not be presumed that only one city 
in the United States has brains enough to supply reading for all the open 
mouthed rest of the nation. 

It is an idea not unknown to remark among thoughtful literary men 
that at the last it is the local or the special magazine that must and will 
survive. In Washington, the other day, one of the famous American 
poets expressed it ; and almost simultaneously a member of the oldest 
and largest publishing house in the United States voiced the same belief, 

The corroboration of one’s betters is pleasant, even while the logic of 
events is reassuring enough. The LAND OF SUNSHINE is so far the only 
exclusive magazine of locality in the United States. It has the best and 
broadest locality in America. It has no competitors, and does not fear 
any; for besides being the first Southwestern magazine, it intends 
always to be the best. And whatever its success, it will try never to 
become so swollen as not to feel for its now big brothers when they shall 
have to bunt their specialized heads against the narrow four fences of 
Manhattan Island or the Back Bay. 


There is nothing more charming than the entire freedom of THE 
modern civilized society from anything remotely like super- 
stition. It is one of the few signs to cheer the student of his race. 

This comes to tongue by grace of a lady who writes to a daily paper 
in Los Angeles that she thanks heaven her female ancestors and self 
have never ridden a horse except ‘‘in the way ladies oughé to ride.” 

Happy go they who have not! It saves labor of reading to know at 
dentition ‘“‘how a lady ought to ride.’’ There seems to be a notion 
abroad (where the schoolmaster is not) that when the Almighty had 
evolved the horse from the five-toed eohippus this legend was worked 
upon its left flank 
evils-whic 

Also, that no mother of mankind had so far forgotten herself and the 
noble example of the Queen of Spain as to bestride a saddle until this 
Era of the New Woman. Such things make the philosopher glad that 
he was born among brains. 

As a matter of history, no woman so abused herself and a horse 
as to ride a side-saddle until long after society —even English society - 
was old enough to know better. No idiot had ever conceived so impos- 
sible a distortion. It was only when Queen Ann limped in, with one leg 
shorter than the other— not the patroness of architects, who was not 
built that way, but a lady less famed yet more lastingly influential—that 
the thing was done. Being so much a cripple that she could not ride as 
God made women to ride and horses to be ridden, she went unhorsed till 
a McAllister of the day invented a crutch-saddle for her poor unmatched 
legs. The simians of the court could not well be more legged than their 
queen ; and for the few hundred years since, the civilized world of women 
has followed suit. If the unfortunate Bohemian had been “shy” her 
front teeth, doubtless we should all have extra dentist’s bills to pay ; and 
women whose smile was still ivoried by God would be reckoned indecent. 
These are the practical uses to which we put our putative intelligence. 


This magazine is not made with reference to those who buy MUCH 
their art by the yard and their reading by the pound. It could 
spoil twice the white paper it does; but it has no ambition to pad out 
cheap pages. It aims to concentrate all the value possible into the 
smallest space ; and it is today the most condensed of American month- 
lies—every page ‘‘ boiled down’’ and meaty. It will grow as it can; but 
meantime is soothed by knowing that it is already by far the most liberal 
dime’s worth ever marketed in the West, and that in actual readahi 
matter it gives more than some magazines of twice its size 
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There are magazines too timid to call their souls their own. 


VO wsTORY. Or maybe too truthful. But this small one, being Western, has 


given no mortgages and is not afraid of meat. Not alone asa Californian 
but as an American it has joy in printing Mrs. Frémont’s undodging 
words—which are as true as they are direct and dignified. 

Frémont was not merely the Pathfinder. He gave the path something 
tolead to. In politics it might have taken a century to justify his pro- 
phetic foresight ; but it was only two years before he was corroborated 
by an argument which even sectional statesmen could understand—Cali 
fornia gold. 

He has been denied his due stature in our ‘‘histories’’ for but one 
reason—the East cannot even yet comprehend the meaning of the West 
Self-important and provincial, lost to the sense of proportion (because it 
knows no other proportions than its own), it has never grasped the logic 
of boundaries. It has never realized the absurdity and impossibility of a 
Union pinched between the Rockies and the Atlantic, with England on 
two sides (Canada and California) and Mexico on the third. When not 
the few scholars but the American people shall understand the political 
significance of the West, we shall rather better comprehend the men 
who gave us it. 

We had had but one President ( Jefferson) awake to the logic of the 
West ; and few statesmen. Webster—perhaps the greatest brain we have 
produced, and an eloquent example of what the East may do for such an 
intellect —scoffed at ‘‘the worthless West.”’ It needed the frontier 
sharpened eye like Benton’s to see that we could not hatch a Nation in 
the heel of a stocking—and to demand room where we could 

There would be a California today if there had been no Frémont ; but 
it would not be what it is, and probably would not be ours. There would 
also be a United States; but it might very likely end at Mason and 
Dixon’s line, with another country between it and Mexico, and another 
between it and the Pacific. The American Rooster may not be aware of 
that ; but students of statecraft are. Von Moltke, the greatest modern 
scientist of war, saw it and said it 

If there is any man who should stand tall in the heart of us who 
inherit California and love our country, it is John Charles Frémont. He 
not only gave us the State of States; he enabled the West, and thereby 
made Union geographically and politically possible. 

And while we speak of the Pathfinder, it is fit to remember also that 
he issued the first Emancipation Proclamation—Aug. 31, 1861. That was 
a year anda month before even Abraham Lincoln, the greatest of all 
Americans, dared. And that is what Whittier meant when he said it was 
Frémont who “struck the first brave blow for freedom.”’ 


The January number (out Dec. 20th) will be particularly full of Christ 
mas flavor and rich in holiday illustrations. It doesn’t mean to be mean ; 
but people who prefer to stay and hang up their stockings where Santa 
Claus will drop chilblains and pneumonia in them, musn’t complain if 
these pages rather emphasize the more lovable holiday conditions in 
God’s Country. 


‘The October Overland Monthly contains a sketch of the late Prof 
Charles Warren Stoddard by Joaquin Miller.’’— 7he Critic, N. Y., Nov. 1 

Really, dear Critic, even common homicide is improper ; and when 
you go to killing off our poet of the South Sea you must expect the 
Vigilantes upon your trail. And all because the Warmed-overland 
(as some irreverent soul has dubbed it) reprints from newspapers of the 
far past Joaquin’s little joke about the buried poet—‘‘ buried” in a 
professor’s chair in Washington ! 
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IN TS turkey-with-cran berry season, 

Literature should try and find where- 
fore to thanksgive, with the rest of us. She 
can at least be grateful that there are not more books, 
and worse ones. There might be —and will be. But 
meantime let us return thanks for what we haven’t. 


HERO-TALES Theodore Roosevelt—than whom there is no better type in the 
BY AHERO. eyes of young Americans today, and whose very prominence is 
a most remarkable token of what our average politics are which form his 
background —has written, in conjunction with Henry Cabot Lodge, a 
juvenile of genuine value, lero Zales from American History. It deals 
in sane and fine simplicity with such divergently typical characters as 
Washington, Boone, Geo. Clark, Stark, ‘‘ Mad Anthony’? Wayne, Sam 
Houston and Davy Crockett, Lieut. Cushing, Stonewall Jackson and 
Abraham Lincoln. It is good to find in such a book, too, a chapter on 
Francis Parkman, the greatest American historian, and not more historian 
than hero. The time will come when other hero-tales will include the 
square-jawed young patriot who is daring now more than men dare in 
battle — Roosevelt himself. Meantime this book of his—like all his 
other books and works— makes for good Americanism. The Century 
Co., N. Y. $1.50. 


NE KIND OF It is painful as well as exasperating to pick up a well-dressed 
CONSCIENCE. book like Among the Pueblo Indians, by Cari and Lilian W. 
Eickemeyer, and discover its calibre. The writers spent as much as a 

fortnight in fitting themselves for authorship; going into four Pueblo 

towns without knowing any Spanish, and still more ignorant of the 

history and literature of the subject. A few hours’ reading in Bandelier, 

Cushing, Stevenson, Powell or any one of a score of others, would have 

enabled the “ travelers’’ to understand at least a little of what they saw. 
Their volume is in no sense (except its mechanical form) a book; it is 
merely a long letter such as two people of some education, no literary 
light and utter ignorance of their subject might ‘“‘ write back home’’— 
and illustrate with kodaks, principally of themselves under various 
aspects. ‘They picture the omnipresent buckhorn cactus as ‘‘a mesquite 
in bloom ’’— blissfully ignorant that the mezquite is a bean-bearing locust 
and does not exist in any part of New Mexico they visited. They habit- 
ually and awfully misspell the commonest New Mexican words (like 
‘esaque’’ for acequia, ** Jamez’’ for Jemez, ‘‘ Carme nsville’’ for Carbon- 
ateville, ‘‘mungi milo’’ for muy ma/o); and their ‘‘facts’’ are quite on 
a par with their spelling. Equal nonsense about the Pueblos has been 
printed in country papers; but it is doubtful if anything quite so trashy 
on this subject has ever seen book form before. A fair example of their 
information is that: the monarch “1 a Pueblo town is “the cacique or 
chief, originally appointed for life by the Governor of New Mexico, to 
be succeeded by his eldest son ” ".. “The governors of the pueblos 
would not allow the children to possess but one dress!’’ So tarasa 
careful reading discloses, there is not in the book one important state- 
ment about the Indians which is not ridiculously uutrue, and none too 
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many unimportant ones which are not of the same sort. The Eickemeyers 
are at least to be praised for their attitude. They meant well, and seem 
kind-hearted—though it is hard to understand the mind which thinks a 
week’s superficial junket without study is adequate preparation for 
writing a book of description to be sold for good money. The case is 
the more curious because the book is published by a firm which is not in 
the habit of such offenses. The Merriam Co., N. Y. $1.50. 


The History of Pasadena, Cal., by Dr. H. A. Reid, is one of 


ENCYCLOPEDIA. the most exhaustive chronicles of a locality yet published on 


the Coast. Its 675 octavo pages cover Pasadena from almost every con- 
ceivable point of view —social, material, scientific, historical, the Indian 
era, the Spanish occupation, and the American new dispensation which 
has set a beautiful and cultured city upon the sheep-pasture of a few 
years ago. Naturally into a work of this sort much creeps that is not 
history in form or in fact ; and it would be much better that some para- 
graphs on the early days had never been written —they never would 
have been written if the Doctor had not relied upon less conscientious 
writers than himself. Wherein the material was less distant from him 
he has worked with tireless energy and patience, collecting and sifting a 
mass of data one would hardly have deemed possible in relation to so 
young atown. The indices are voluminous; and a number of maps and 
illustrations add to the reference value of the book. ‘The chapters on 
the flora and fauna of this region are particularly interesting. Pasadena 
History Co. By subscription. 


Phcebe Estelle Spaulding, of Pomona College, and K. F. Gleason, of 
Redlands, are among the prize-winners in the recent }outh’s Compantor 
short story competition. 


E. S. Holden, the well-known astronomer in charge at Lick Observa 
tory, has issued with the Scribners a valuable volume, 7he Mogui 
Emperors of Hindustan, 

The second volume in the Stories of the West series (edited by Ripley 
Hitchcock and published by D. Appleton & Co.) will be Zhe Story of the 
Mine, by our own Charles Howard Shinn. 


The Chap- Book of Nov. 1 has a cover worth, in effect and in decorative 
art, all the covers of all the magazines in three months gone. It is by 
Hazenplug, whose average work hardly prepares one tor this exception 
ally striking piece. 

The sudden death of Eugene Field, last month, removed our highest 
newspaper poet, and one whose occasional work belonged in real liter 
ature — which is still a somewhat slenderer span than the dailies and the 
publishers’ circulars think they think it. 


The Literary World (Boston) recently spoke of Edmund Clarence 
Stedman’s new work as his ‘‘ Victorian Anthropology.’’ It is said that 
rascals, if ‘‘ given rope enough will hang themselves.’’ Very excellent 
people in the Center of Wisdom seem able to perform the same laudabk 
feat with just a little ‘“‘rop.”’ 

Gelett Burgess, the genius of the Lars, has issued a special asylum of 
his drawings under title of 7he Purple Cow. These vagaries are the best 
and only thing in their kind—a sort of composite pictographs of Mother 
Goose, Lewis Carroll, and too much green apples. Wm. Doxey, San 
Francisco. 25 cents. 


The Critic recently gave prizes of $25 and $10 for the two best bicycle 
poems; and printed the winning verses followed by several pages of 
letters from many writers, giving their views of the magic wheel. The 
Critic’s poems are among the best on the bicycle; but particularly 
serve, after all, to show how much better poetry is inspired by the horse 
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Central California 
and the Famous Del [lonte 


HE great majority of Easterners who visit Southern California hold transportation tickets read 
ing to San Francisco, and from thence homeward over the Ogden or Shasta routes. To such we 
would beg to advise that they give themselves ample time to become acquainted with some of 

the world-famous attractions of Central California. They should at least arrange for a few weeks 
stay at the celebrated Hotel Del Monte, Monterey, ‘‘ The Queen of American Watering Places 

This magnificent establishment is situated near the shore line of Monterey Bay, in one of the 

most picturesque and naturally beautiful localities on the Pacific Coast It was founded in 1880, and 
in its comparatively brief career may be credited with having done more than almost any other 
agency to acquaint the world with California's natural advantages. Guests from every corner of the 
earth have enjoyed its hospitality 

This hotel is both a summer and winter resort of the highest order, and at all seasons is com 

fortably filled, a happy condition rarely the boast of any resort. In winter it becomes the delightful 
retreat of visitors from the colder States, who go there to enjoy its luxurious comforts and its genial 


climate. In summer it is more conspicuous as a resort for pleasure, though retaining its more staid 


character for «u etand uninterrupted comfort 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW HOTEL DEL MONTE 


Che Hotel is situated in a splendid grove of giant pines and oaks, part of the magnificently 
wooded seven-thousand-acre park entirely devoted to the enhancement the resort In the 
immediate vicinity of the building is an immense flower garden of one hundred and twenty-five 
acres, the marvelous luxuriance of which must be seen to be properly appt ited. From one year's 


end to another it is a constant dazzle of gorgeous colors 


lors, an elegant ballroom, tennis 


Bathing, boating, fishing and hunting, clubrooms, billiard par 


courts, croquet grounds, and a large bath-house, are among the delightful diversions, all free to the 


guests. The finest drives in America, through scenes rich in picturesque variety and historic inter 


est, may be included in the never-ending whirl of enjoyment 


No visitor to the Pacific Coast, whether business-bound, health or pleasure-bound, should fail to 
visit Hotel Del Monte. It is but three and one-half hours’ ride from San Francisco by express trains 


of the Southern Pacific Company 


Please mention that you ‘‘saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE 











SAN FERNANDO. 


HE great San Fernando valley is now undergoing a change like 
that which began in the San Gabriel valley a dozen years ago- 
the transformation from a grain country to a section of fruit 

growing and diversified farming. 

The advantages of this great valley are but half appreciated by Los 
Angeles people who have seen it only from the car-windows in riding to 
and from San Francisco. It chances that for a considerable distance th« 
main line of the Southern Pacific runs through the poorest part of th 
valley, the bed of awash. But outside this are many thousand acres of 
excellent land, which will, some day, support a large population. 

The Mission padres were never at fault in their choice of a location- 
it is proverbial among travelers that for the location of a mission 
they always picked the gem of the region. That a hundred years ago 
they founded the Mission of San Fernando just a little west of the present 
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town is one of the best guarantees the town could possibly have. Some 
of the oldest olive trees in Southern California, and the oldest apricot 
tree, are in the orchards of the San Fernando Mission. 

It long failed to be understood among the modern settlers that the 
valley was good for anything but grain-growing. But as population in- 
creased, and the great ranchos were subdivided, the planting of fruit 
trees began. Now no part of Southern California shows better results- 
particularly in olives. The olive seems destined to be the special indus 
try of the valley. About 1,000 acres were set out to it last year. One 
firm handled 4oo barrels of pickled olives this fall, and found a ready 
market. An olive-oil mill is soon to be erected. 

San Fernando is already a shipping point of some importance; ex 
porting last year over 2,000 carloads of grain, 250 of deciduous fruit, 40 
of hay, 50 of cattle, 10 of hogs, 19 of oranges, and 3 of olives and dried 
fruit. Considerable building is being done ; and the planting of fruit- 
trees is going on rapidly throughout the valley. 
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